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I  am  not  vain,  or  presumptuous  enough,  to  suppose , 
that— favoured  beyond  every  proposal,  that  ever  yet  was 
made — this,  my  project,  is  to  offer  itself  to  the  Public, 
and  meet  no  opposition  ;  old  habits — prejudices — mis- 
taken interests — pride  and  jealousy — with  all  their 
cavilling  and  captious  accessaries,  will  undertake  as- 
suredly, such  species  of  warfare  and  hostility,  as  their 
means  will  permit  ;  but  1  shall  endeavour  to  repel  or 
answer  them,  only  by  the  following  entreaty,  which  is, 
that,  having  marshalled  in  the  most  hostile  array,  all 
that  they  can  impress  or  conjure  up,  to  militate  against 
my  system,  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  compare  the 
amount  of  such  objections,  with  the  amount  of  those 
that  subsist,  and  may  be  urged  against  the  existing 
methods  of  Election,  Representation,  and  Revenue  ; 
and  having  done  this,  to  compare  next,  against  mine, 
the  amount  of  those  objections  that  are  palpable,  and 
recognized,  in  every  other  system  that  has  been  pro- 
posed ;  including  all  the  unintelligible  professions  of 
political  faith,  lately  uttered  on  the  Westminster 
Hustings — the  echoes  of  all  that  have  preceded. 
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I  do  not  dread  the  comparison  :  for   I  am  confident 
that  the  most   outrageous  advocate  for    unqualified, 
Universal  Suffrage,  shall  not  dare  to  ask  more  than  is 
given  by  my  system;  which  excludes  no    one,  but  by 
his  own  consent  ;  and  asks  no  contribution,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  those  that   have  no   Vote  :   as    I  am 
equally  sure,  that  the  most   supercilious  recusant,  shall 
not  ask  to  exclude,  as  unfit,  any  one  of  those  to   whom 
I  offer  the  advantage    of  Suffrage  ;  or    to  include   any 
one  of  those  that  decline  it. 

In  respect  of  Governments,  the  Revenues  I  offer 
them,  and  upon  such  easy,  tranquil  terms,  may  tempt 
them,  1  think,  to  approve,  applaud,  and  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  concur  in  its  speedy  adoption. 

And  especially  to  a  Government  so  avowedly  distrest, 
and  so  confessedly  unable  to  remedy  its  difficulties, 
as  is  ours,  it  can  be  no  very  impertinent  intrusion — 
no  very  condemnable  officiousness — to  offer  assistance, 
not  being  paid  for  it  ;  when  those  that  are,  are  obliged 
to  admit  and  proclaim  their  incapacity  ! 


FIRST  PRINCIPLE. 


Every  Individual—Subject  of  a  State, 
by  birth,  chance,  choice,  or  adoption — is 
of  value  to  such  State,  more  or  less — in 
proportion  as  he  contributes,  mw*e  or  less, 
to  its  support,  strength,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ! 


RECIPROCAL    DUTIES 


OF 


States    and    Subjects. 


1. — The  Subject  is  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
obey  the  existing-  Laws  and  subsisting  Authorities  of 
the  State,  such  as  he  finds  them. 

2. — The  State  is  bound  to  protect  the  Subject,  in 
his  person,  properties,  interests,  and  liberty. 

3. — The  Subject,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  is  bound  to  supply  the 
necessities — defend  the  interests — and  further  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  :  each,  the  one  as  the  other,  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  relative  means  of  each  !  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
State,  to  afford  its  protection  to  the  Subject,  upon  as 
easy  terms  as  possible — for  the  strength  and  safety  of 
the  one,  as  the  allegiance  of  the  other,  will  always  be 
in  such,  and  the  same  proportion,  as  the  Subjects  feels 
his  bargain  to  be  a  good  one. 
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4.-^-Those  -who  voluntarily  and  patriotically  exceed 
their  due  proportion,  be  it  of  money,  talent,  or  heroic 
assistance,  are  entitled  to  due  preferences,  and  due 
distinctions. 

5. — Every  Subject  has  a  right  to  be  esteemed,  to 
have  place*  precedency,  rank,  weight,  and  political 
influence,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  contributes,  and 
is  useful  to  the  State. 

6. — No  one  can  be  justly  bound  by  any  Law,  to 
which  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  assented. 

7. — Any  Law,  not  so  consented  to,  that  controuls 
his  person  and  liberty,  is  tyrannical,  and  a  despotism. 
Any  such  one  that  affects  his  properties,  or  attacks  his 
purse,  is  a  Law  of  extortion,  and  robbery  ! 

8. — The  existing  Laws  and  authorities  of  a  State, 
are  proclaimedly ,  assented  toby  those  who  voluntarily 
come  into,  and  so  consent  to  become  Subjects  of  such 
State,  either  momentarily  or  (by  adoption,)  perma- 
nently. The  same  obligations  are  binding  upon  them, 
as  on  the  native  subjects.  They  have  for  the  same 
reason,  the  same  Rights,  temporarily,  or  permanently. 
The  assent  of  those  born  in  a  State,  is  an  obligation 
imposed  on  them  by  nature — by  the  circumstance  of 
such  birth — by  the  antecedent  contracts  of  their  pa- 
rents. 

9. — The  contract  between  the  State  and  the  Sub- 
ject, where  Freedom  be  intended,  is  always  voluntary, 
determinate,  and  dissolvable  at  pleasure.  Such  forms 
the  best  essence  and  strength  of  a  Government,  as  of 
the  real  Liberty  of  the  subject ;  and,  it  must  be  so,  in 
common  fairness,  as  well  as  considerate  policy — for 
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Governments  and  Governors  having  ihe  unconfested 
right  to  renounce  and  abdicate  when  they  please,  the 
Subject  also  has  the  right  to  protest  and  renounce  when 
he  pleases  ;  whenever,  having  fulfilled  his  duties,  he 
finds  the  contract  disadvantageous. 

Under  such  system,  no  Treason  or  Sedition  Laws 
can  subsist,  or  be  necessary.  Treason  or  sedition 
can  have  no  existence,  where  no  compulsion  resides  to 
engender  them  ! — Be  it  remembered  besides,  that  the 
affections  of  rational  beings  may  be  obtained  by  ra- 
tional means  alone — that  brute  force  may  restrain  bodies, 
but  can  never  controul  the  feelings  of  the  mind  ! 

10. — The  Rights  of  the  Subject  are  diminished,  and 
his  Liberties  abridged,  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  Laws.  Every  new  Law  is  so 
much  new  strength  added  to  the  power  of  Government : 
if  it  be  of  finance,  to  its  preponderance,  influence,  and 
powers  of  wealth — if  it  be  of  regulation  and  restraint, 
to  its  powers  of  despotism.  Each  however,  is  just,  as 
legal,  if  the  Subject  he  truly  consenting  thereto. 

A  very  complicated  state  of  society  offers  no  reason 
or  necessity,  no  excuse,  for  a  very  great  multiplication 
of  Laws.  The  regulations  that  will  suffice  for  a  Regi- 
ment of  500  men,  are  equally  sufficient  for  one  com- 
posed of  1000— for  an  Army  of  Ten  Thousand.  It  is 
only  the  extension  of  the  same  fundamental  principles. 
The  whole  system  of  legislation,  as  the  whole  business 
of  the  Legislator,  resolve  themselves  into  two 
very  simple  ones.  Protection  of  persona  and  pro- 
perties comprize  all  the  arcana.  And  when  Legislators 
keep  those  First  Principles  constantly  and  fixedly  in 
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view,  and  honestly  and  sincerely  seek  to  give  effect  to 
them,  and  to  them  only,  without  sinister  motive,  Laws 
will  be  little  multiplied.  It  is  when  prejudices,  local, 
moral,  or  of  superstition,  usurp  the  place  of  principles, 
or  a  disguised  appetite  for  the  usurpation  of  the  pro- 
perties and  the  liberties  of  the  Subjects,  influence  the 
Legislators,  that  Laws  are  unceasingly  multiplied — or 
it  is  by  ignorance,  mistake,  or  misconception. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  generally  found,  that  that  State 
is  the  most  FREE,  that  has  the  fewest  Laws — and  those 
States  will  be  the  most  moral,  and  produce  the  fewest 
offences,  and  the  fewest  crimes,.  For  crimes  and  offences 
being  determined  and  created  by  the  Laws,  the  more 
the  Law  forbids,  the  more  often  it  must  be  offended — 
The  fewer  restrictions  that  the  Law  imposes  upon  man, 
the  less  often  he  can  offend  ;  as  the  less  the  Law  re- 
quires from  him,  the  less  often  will  he  be  a  defaulter — 
<the  less  will  he  be  impoverished— the  greater  will  be  his 
prosperity — and  the  greater  will  be  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  The  prosperity  of  the  State  being 
but  the  aggregate  collectively,  of  the  individual  pros- 
peri  ties  of  A.LL. 
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Creation  of  Votes. 

1. — As  the  Stale  contracts  the  obligation,  and  is 
bound,  to  protect  the  persons,  properties  and  liberties 
of  each  individual  composing  it — each  individual  com- 
posing it,  is  called  upon,  and  is  bound,  to  contribute  to 
its  strength  and  means — inasmuch  as  he  is  able,  or  as 
may  be  requisite  to  enable  the  State  (which  has  nothing 
of  itself,)  well  and  truly,  to  fulfil  its  contract  to  each 
and  all. 

2. — The  Subject  contributes  to  the  State  in  various 
ways — 1st. — By  his  personal  service.  2d. — By  the 
excess  of  his  wealth.  3d. — By  the  sacrifice  even  of 
his  necessary,  in  part,  if  the  necessity  of  the  State 
ask  it.  4th. — By  his  life — if  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  State  require  it ;  since  he  owes  his  life  and  well- 
being  to  the  protection  of  that  State — accorded  to  him, 
and  to  his  fathers. 

3. — Therefore,  to  obtain  the  revenue  necessary,  (the 
first  foundation  of  States — as  of  families,)  and  enact 
the  laws  good  and  required  for  its  regulation  and  pre- 
servation, (the  written  and  agreed  conventions),  in  a 
small  society — All  would,  and  might,  assemble.  In  a 
large  one,  such  being  impossible — yettfee  right  of  each 
to  be  consulted  on,  and  concur  in  the  la\v  that  is  to 
bind  him,  being  the  same,  it  must  be  done  by  a  general 
representation  procured  by  the  voices  of  all,  in  small, 
separate,  and  distinct  assemblies. 

For  this  purpose — I  propose,  that,  in  order  to  in- 
tenupt  the  usual  labours  and  occupations  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  also,  the  tumult  and  expence  of 
displacing  any  one, 
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That  each  jman,  ia  his  Parish  or  district,  shall 
declare  to  the  proper  officers  appointed,  the  sum  he 
is  able,  or  may  please,  to  contribute  for  the  year,  to  th« 
expences  of  the  State.! 

In  virtue  of  which,  a  Civil  Commission  shall  be  de^- 
livered  to  him — declaring  Right  of  Vote  and  Civil 
Rank — in  reason  of  his  contribution.. 

To  make  this  more  intelligible,  and  more  definite, 
though  applicable  to  every  State  upon  earth,  I  shall  de- 
velope  the  project — as  especially  made  for,  and  appli- 
cable to  Great  Britain,  and  the  present  crisis  :  its 
wants  and  its  faculties,  having  been  first,  well  and  raa~ 
turely  considered. 

No  one  is  compulsorily  brought  forward.,  and  no  one 
is  excluded. — All  may  come  indistinctly,  without  ex-- 
ception  of  age,  sex,  calling,  or  religion.  And  all  that 
contribute  (the  properties  and  liberties'  of  all  being 
equally  sacred — as  the  services  and  contributions  of  all,, 
are  equally  valuable,  in  reason  of  the  respective  amounts 
and  importance,)  shall  have  Vote,  Precedency,  and 
Civil  Rank,  in  exact  proportion  of  their  contributions. 

But,  I  must  observe  here — when  I  say  All  who  pay., 
are  permitted  to  vote— that  Minors,  whose  rights,  nor 
contributions,  must  be  neglected  or  refused,  if  Orphans, 
having  Guardians,  are  to  be  represented  by  them  : 
having  parents,  and  being  dependant  upon  such  parents, 
such  are  represented  by  the  parent.  That  Ihe  rights  of 
married  women  are  confounded  with  those  of  the  hus- 
band, and  whilst  in  his  dependance — must  be  repre- 
sented by  him.  That  the  rights  and  Voles  of  all  single 
women,  widows  or  spinsters,  must  be  represented  by  such 
man  as  each  may  please  to  appoint.  In  respect  of  what 
the  law  now  calls  Minors,  I  hold  every  Minor  acting  for 
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himself,  and  living  independent  in  the  world,  by  hi* 
own  talent,  labour,  or  means,  as  Major,  to  contribute  to 
the  State,  and  to  Vote,  according  to  his  faculties. 

The  first  class,  the  most  numerous,  is   composed   of 
Voters,  paying  <£3  per  annum.     For  which  sum,  to  be 
paid  as  determined  hereafter,  perhaps  one-third  down, 
the  other  two  thirds,,  by  four,  equal  quarterly  payments 
to  have  each,  One  Vote.  £    s.     d. 

2d  Class  of  2  Votes,  pays  each  Vote  3  10  0 

3 3 4    0  0 

4 ,....4 4  10  0 

5 5 5    0  0 

6 6 5  10  0 

7 7 6    0  0 

8 8 6  10  0 

9 9 7    0  0 

10 10.... 7  10  0 

11 11 8    0  0 

12 12 8  10  0 

13 13 9     0  0 

14 14.... 9  10  0 

15   Class     15   Votes  each — pays  7 -.Q     Q  Q 

each  Vote ) 

So,  are  the  Voters  to  be  classed,  and  ranked,  and  de- 
signated. The  amount  of  Voles  to  be  accorded  to 
each  individual,  is  indefinite  ;  to  be  regulated  and 
limited  only  by  his  own  choice,  claim,  pleasure,  and 
degree  of  contribution  ;  and  beyond  the  I5th  Vote, 
which  pays  c£10,  the  price  of  Votes  admits  no  in- 
crease. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  inscription  of  Voters,  sub- 
scribing; we  will  call,  suppose,  14  days,  from  the  day 
proclamation  be  made,  inviting  the  subject  to  sub- 
scribe.— At  the  expiration  of  which  period, the  assem- 
bly is  formed,  and  immediately  meets. 
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Advertisement. 


It  must  be  remarked,  and  especially 
remembered,  that  in  the  system  I  pro- 
pose, no  Taxes  whatever,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, are  to  take  place,  or  have  existence  ! 
The  Contributions  alone,  of  the  Voters, 
supply  all  the  expences  of  the  Government 
as  of  the  State.  A  system  never  seen  on 
earth  before  !  ! — that  of  a  State  support- 
ed by  the  mic&tnpell&d  contributions  of  the 
Subject. 
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Parochial  Assembly. 


Votes,  and  Voters,  so  created,  so  collected,  and  so 
lassed,  I  propose  to  assemble   them  (as  stated)  on  a 
given  day,  in  Parochial  Assembly  ;  the  fifteenth,  after 
invitation  made  to  subscribe. 

Each  assembly  to  consist  of  five  hundred  Votes, 
(notVoters,)  the  number  of  persons  not  being  determi- 
nate. It  will  differ  more  or  less  probably,  in  each  as- 
sembly ;  but  in  no  one,  can  One  individual  hold  more 
than  fifty  Votes,  Such  are  thought  enough  for  fair  pre- 
ponderance in  any  one  Parish,  and  not  enough,  cor- 
ruptly, to  weigh  down  the  influence  of  the  remainder 
four  hundred  and  fifty, 

Where  a  Parish  offers  more  than  five  hundred  Votes, 
the  surplus,  taken  equally  from  each  class,  (the  Ju- 
niors,} is  to  be  joined  to  the  next. 

Where  a  Parish  Las  less  than  five  hundred  Votes — 
a  circumstance  that  will  not  often  occur,  as  upon  the 
average,  it  will  be  found,  that  five  hundred  Votes  will 
be  represented  usually,  by  about  150  Voters  ;  and  as 
it  is  desirable  that  no  Parish  should  be  left  without 
its  Parochial  Assembly,  the  deficiency  will  be  made 
up  by  the  adjunction  of  surplus  from  another.  If  it 
should  occur,  that  no  such  surplus  be  at  hand,  two  or 
more  may  be  added  together,  the  smaller  number  al- 
ways seeking  the  greater* 
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These  regulations,  before  they  proceed  to  the 
Election  of  their  Deputies,  will  be  made,  time  being 
allowed  to  communicate  and  dispose,  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  County,  assisted  by  the  persons  competent.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  first  act  of  the  Parochial  Assembly 
will  be  to  recognize  its  number,  and  to  inform  the 
Sheriff,  by  their  Secretary,  of  deficiency,  or  surplus  ; 
who  will  immediately  supply  the  one,  or  dispose  of  the 
other — and  inform  them  in  what  manner.  An  adjourn- 
ment of  seven  days,  allowed  for  such  arrangements,  will 
suffice  to  perfect  all  the  Parochial  Assemblies — when 
they  will  meet  again  on  their  own  appointed  day, 
throughout  all  the  Country,  and  proceed  to  the  Election 
of  their  Deputies. 

In  the  Parochial  Assembly,  each  Voter  takes  place, 
and  precedency,  according  to  his  Class.  The  ones 
holding  the  greatest  number  of  Votes,  First  ;  and 
each,  in  his  Class,  has  precedency,  according  as  he 
is  inscribed — in  the  order  and  state  of  subscribing,. 

Where  any  doubt,  or  difficulty  of  precedency,  arises, 
it  is  to  be  determined  in  favour  of  the  Senior,  by  age. 

The  Chief  Elector,  being  present)  is  of  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  President  of  the  Assembly  :  which 
right  he  may  waive  in  favour  of  the  next  in  succession* 
if  he  pleases ;  the  same  right  continuing  in  each,  in 
succession. 

By  the  same  rule,  the  first  inscribed  Subscriber,  in 
each  Class,  is  by  right,  the  President  of  such  Class, 
if  he  pleases  ;  or  it  may  devolve  to  the  next  in  sue* 
cession. 
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The  personal  attendance  of  each  Elector,  is  not 
compelled.  The  rights  and  interests  of  each,  may  be 
represented  and  maintained,  by  proxy,  as  those  of 
Women  and  Minors — but  a  proxy  may  not  be  Presi- 
dent, nor  Deput)  President — nor  be  named  to  any 
permanent  function  in  the  Assembly — which  continues 
a  constituted  Body  throughout  the  year — to  meett 
whent  and  as  they  may  please  and  agree. 

The  Receiver  of  the  Contributions,  (named  by  Go* 
vernment,)  giving  good  and  solid  security,  to  be  Se- 
cretary, in  right  of  his  Office,  in  the  first  instance. 

The  second  in  rank,  to  be  Deputy  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down. 

No  one  but  the  Voters,  and  persons  in  Office,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  deliberations  and  acts  of  these  As- 
semblies. 

They  may  be  held  in  any,  the  most  convenient  and 
fit  place,  as  the  Voters  may  agree,  and  proceed  to  the 
Election  of  their  Deputies. 
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Order  of  Parochial  Assemblies,  when  the 
same  Parish  offers  several. 


As  some  Parishes  will  be  found  so  little  populous,  or, 
little  rich,  as  not  alone,  to  furnish  one  Assembly — others 
-will  offer  from  great  population,  or  great  riches,  the  for- 
mation of  several.  In  this  latter  case,  the  order  of  form- 
ing such,  will  be  regulated  by  the  order  of  subscribing. 
The  500  Votes,  first,  on  the  List,  of  whatever  classes 
of  voters  they  may  consist,  form  the  First  Assembly. 
The  second  500  Votes,  taken  indistinctly  as  they  are 
set  down,  form  the  Second  ;  and  so  on,  'till  the  Frac- 
tional surplus  occurs,- -the  disposition  of  which  is 
already  provided  for. 

The  Order  of  Precedency  is  invariably  established — 

1st. — By  the  order  of  subscribing. 

2d. — By  the  order  of  Classes. 

3d. — And  in  cases  of  difficulty,  by  seniority  of  age, 
in  each  Class. 
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Election  of   Deputies  by  the  Parochial 
Assemblies. 


At  this  Meeting,  it  is 'the  right  of  every  Class,  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  highest,  by  the  voice  of 
its  President,  to  offer  one  Candidate  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Assembly.  And  as  "  Three"  are  to  be  chosen,  a 
First,  Second,  and  Third;  for  reasons  to  be  presently 
sheivn,  at  least  "  Three"  must  be  nominated,  with  as 
many  more  as  the  Assembly  may  please  ;  nominating 
always  in  succession,  from  the  highest  Class,  to  the 
lowest,  One — Each,  in  its  turn — except  in  cases,  where 
any  Class  or  Classes,  choose  to  decline  the  privilege. 

These  nominations  made,  they  are  enregistered,  by 
the  Secretary, — The  Assembly  breaks  up  for  seven 
days  ,•  during  which  time  to  determine  on  and  deliver 
in  its  Votes ;  each  Elector  inscribing  the  same,  or 
causing  the  same  to  be  inscribed,  with  the  Secretary, 
before  the  sixth  day,  and  designating  each,  '*  The  three 
Candidates'  that  each  favours. 

On  the  Seventh  Day,  they  assemble  again.  The 
Secretary  makes  his  report,  the  Elections  are  verified, 
in  the  presence  of  all,  and  the  Deputies  declared  and 
recognized, — First,  Second,  and  Third,  in  gradation, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  majority  obtained  by 
each. 

Thenceforward,  the  First  Deputy  becomes  permanent 
President  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  year;  the  second 
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Deputy,  Deputy  President ;  and  the  third  Deputy,  Se- 
cretary. Each  to  assist  his  chief,  or  occupy  his  place, 
in  his  default  :  and  I  make  this  election  "  Triple,"  on 
purpose  that  no  one  of  the  places  being  ever  vacated, 
the  public  business  may  never  suffer,  or  stand  still.  But 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  should  extraordinary 
accident  still  engender  a  deficiency,  the  Assembly  will 
supply  it,  by  a  new  election  to  the  vacant  place,  sum- 
marily as  possible. 

On  the  seventh  day  from  this  election,  it  is  to  be  con- 
trived, that  the  Meeting,  for  the  Election  of  the  Re- 
presentative in  Parliament,  shall  take  place  in  the 
County  Town ;  and  there,  the  Deputy  chosen,  furnished 
with  a  proper  Commission  to  that  effect,  by  his  Con- 
stituents, will  render  himself,  to  assist. 

Such  Commission  to  be  delivered  by  the  Receiver — 
countersigned  by  the  President,  Minister,  and  the  two 
Churchwardens — (as  are  all  others  of  theVoters,)  and  in 
addition,  by  the  President  of  each  Class,  for  the 
Deputy. 

Where  a  very  populous,  or  rich  Parish  furnishes  48 
Assemblies — and  consequently  Elects  48  Deputies — 
the  Election  of  a  Representative  takes  place  on  the 
spot,  at  the  same  appointed  time  with  the  others. 

tt  is  to  be  remarked— that,  in  Nominating  and 
Electing  their  Deputies,  the  Electors  are  not  restricted 
to  the  Persons  composing  the  Assembly.  They  are 
under  no  restriction  at  all.  They  may  nominate  and 
elect,  whomsoever  they  please,  who  will  accept  of  the 
trust ! — a  person,  if  they  like,  if  any  such  extraordi- 
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nary  desert  presents  itself,  that  is  not  even  an  Elec- 
tor !  The  door  shall  be  open  to  merit — unassisted  by 
fortune,  entirely,  as  to  the  richest  pretender, 

In  such  case,  however,  especially,  the  Electors 
must  be  aware,  that  they  must  among  themselves,  sup- 
ply the  expences  :  as  they  are  bound  to  indemnify  every 
Deputy,  or  person  employed  by  them  in  their  in- 
terests, for  their  expences  and  trouble,  as  they  may 
require  it,  in  all  fairness  ;  accepting  of  the  latter, 
gratuitously,  where  it  is  offered, 

An  Elector  being  nominated  for  a  Deputy,  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  his  Voices,  against  himself,  in 
favour  of  another.  This  were  absurd — nor  ought  he, 
because  he  chance  to  be  nominated,  to  lose  his  rights 
— this  were  unjust. 

Therefore,  an  Elector  being  nominated,  may  sup- 
port that  nomination  by  the  weight  of  all  the  Votes 
of  which  he  may  be  the  proprietor. 
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Election  of  Representatives,  by  tlw  JParo- 
chial  Deputies,  in  the  County  Town* 


The  Parochial  Deputies  assembled  on  a  given  day, 
in  the  County  Town,  under  the  directions  and  super" 
vision  of  the  Sheriff,  having  first  exhibited  their  Com- 
missions to  him,  and  had  them  countersigned  by  him, 
are  to  meet  in  Committees  of  48  each,  previously  so 
arranged  and  prepared  by  the  Sheriff,  from  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  Parochial  Deputies  to  be 
expected. 

In  these  Committees,  the  distinction  of  Class  being 
lost,  and  each  Member  possessing  precisely  the  same 
pretensions  and  importance,  each  representing  precisely 
the  same  number  of  Votes,  as,  upon  the  average,  of 
persons,  and  properties  ;  each  has  precisely t  the  same 
rank  :  therefore,  precedency  is  to  be  immediately  de- 
termined by  seniority  of  age — the  age  of  each  being  de* 
dared  in  his  Commission. 

The  eldest  Deputy  is  thereby  President,  if  pre- 
sent, for  here  also,  proxies  are  allowed  to  Nominate 
and  to  Vote.  The  next  in  succession,  isVice-President; 
and  the  next  to  him,  is  Secretary — each  having  the 
right  of  waiving  the  distinction  in  favour  of  the  next 
in  succession,  if  he  pleases. 

They  have  one  sitting  Member — a  Vice — and  an 
Auxiliary — to  Elect — making  three  persons,  at  least,  to 
be  nominated  ;  and  the  nomination  approved,  by  shew 
of  hands,  in  this  Meeting. 
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As  many  beyond  that  number,  as  the  Committee 
pleases,  may  be  named  ;  each  Deputy  having  a  right 
to  propose  One,  but  each  nomination  must  be  confirmed 
by  a  majority — and  the  List  agreed  on,  certified  by 
the  Sheriff — is  carried  back  by  each  Deputy,  to  his 
constituents ;  to  consult  them,  and  to  take  their  Voices 
thereon,  during  fourteen  days  ;  for  which  space,  after 
the  nominations  are  confirmed,  the  Committee  adjourns. 

These  Committees  of  Deputies  possess  the  same  un- 
limited faculty  of  nomination,  and  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  Parochial  Assemblies  do  of  Deputies. 
They  may  nominate  and  elect,  whomsoever  they  please. 
No  other  qualfication  is  necessary  for  a  Representative, 
as  for  a  Deputy,  but  the  approbation  and  choice  of  the 
Deputies  and  Electors* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days,  each  having 
consulted,  and  obtained  an  official  attestation  of  the 
wishes  and  votes,  of  his  constituents,  the  Deputies  meet 
again,  in  the  County  Town,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  to  the  choice  of  a  Representative — 
a  Vice — and  an  Auxiliary. 

This  operation  will  be  very  simple,  and  expeditious — 
each  Deputy  coming  pre-determined  to  the  choice,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents, 

A  majority  of  Eight,  one  sixth  part,  is  however,  ne- 
nessary  to  confirm  every  Election. 

The  Sheriff,  being  a  King's  Officer,  may  not  be 
elected,  as  a  Representative,  nor  a  Deputy,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  his  other  functions — but  for  this,  he  may 


not  lose  his  rights,  that  are  personal,  to  him,  as 
an  individual  ;  and  may,  nevertheless,  hold,  and 
exercise,  as  many  votes  as  he  pleases,  and  where  he 
pleases. 

The  Elections  terminated,  proper  Commissions 
are  delivered  to  each  one  chosen,  signed  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  the  Three  Senior  Deputies  ;  as  also 
by  the  Mayor,  and  confirmed  by  their  respective 
Seals. 

Matters  so  arranged,  there  can  be  no  false,  or  dis- 
puted returns — no  vexatious  petitions,  and  discus- 
sions, to  occupy  prejudicially,  the  attention,  and  time, 
0f  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  Members  arrive 
there.  Each  bears  an  unequivocal,  and  indisputable 
Patent,  to  be  verified,  and  admitted,  in  an  instant — 
after  his  arrival  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  the  moment  of  delivery  of  their  respective 
Commissions,  the  sitting  Member  becomes  President, 
for  the  Year,  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies. 

The  Vice  Vice-President,  the  Auxiliary  Mem- 
ber, Secretary,  and  the  Committee,  form  a  per_ 
manent  Council  throughout  the  year,  to  consult 
with  and  advise,  and  be  consulted  and  advised  by, 
the  Members  :  meeting  when  required  by  them,  but 
without  compulsion,  upon  any  one. 

In  cases  of  non-attendance,  the  assembled  Deputies 
transact  business  all  the  same ;  and  consider  the  ab- 
sence of  those  not  present,  personally,  or  by  proxy, 
as  an  assent  to  what  they  may  determine  on,  iu  public 
matters. 
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The  same  regimen  applies  to  the  Parochial  Assem- 
blies— which  are,  as  need  requires,  to  communicate  on 
their  concerns,  and  wishes,  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  Committee  of  Deputies  ;  as  the  Committee  of 
Deputies,  in  their  aggregate,  or  individually,  with  their 
sitting  Member — or  his  Representatives.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Assemblies  are  permanent — as  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  Officers,  they  may  have  elected — and  by 
this  arrangement,  a  too  multiplied,  fatigueing,  and 
often  idle,  correspondence  is  spared  to  the  Member  ; 
who  is  not  compelled,  therefore,  henceforth,  to  answer 
any  private,  and  not  officially  communicated,  appli- 
cations. 

And  such  Elections  can  be  attended,  as  it  must 
appear  ©bvious,  by  no  undue  influence, — no 
corruption — Property  is  fairly  admitted  to  its  fair 
weight — None  but  proper  persons  and  competent,  can 
be  chosen — and  none  of  those  ills  and  mischiefs  occur, 
which  now,  make  the  very  mention  of  an  Election, 
sound  like  the  signal  of  Civil  War,  riot,  and  uproar  ; 
and  frighten  from  its  proposed  greater  frequency. 

These  notwithstanding,  shall  be  Annual  :  by  which, 
the  same  persons,  if  approved  of,  may  be  returned, 
being  always  re-eligible,  over  and  over  again  ;  and  the 
same  Member  sit  by  desert,  for  40  years  together. — 
And  elections  shall  be  as  quiet,  and  as  facile,  of 
Members  of  Parliament — more  so,  even  than  is  now, 
that  of  a  Parish  Constable  ! 

The  permanent  council  of  the  Parochial  Assembly, 
is  composed  of  the  President  of  each  Class — or  his 
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next  in  succession,  where  any  one  chooses  to  waive, 
or  neglect,  the  privilege  ;  with  the  President  elect,  and 
the  Secretary. 

It  meets  when  the  Members  please,  or  are  required, 
by  the  President ;  and  assembles  the  Electors,  gene- 
rally, as  they  may  determine. 
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Remuneration  of  Representatives,  of  De- 
puties, and  Receivers. 


Representatives,  as  well  as  Deputies,  and  others, 
must  be  fairly  remunerated,  for  their  time  and  trouble. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  !  These  have  £ 
right  to  such,  in  all  cases.  With  the  privilege  allowed 
in  this  system,  of  electing  any  one,  that  persons  may 
please—  to  do  justice  to  desert  tho*  poor  ;  and  to  serve 
themselves,  and  their  own  interestsf  by  electing  such  as 
are  best  fitted  to  conduct  them — that  right  of  remune- 
ration, becomes  also,  a  necessity. 

And,  were  it  not  so,  let  us  be  just  to  others,  as  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  by  any  delu- 
sory ideas  of  economy,  to  ask  for,  or  accept,  gratui- 
tous services  from  any  but  the  very  rich  indeed — if  any 
such  are  so  sufficiently  public  spirited  as  to  offer  them. 
None  but  such  can  afford  to  give  their  time  and  attend- 
ance for  nothing — nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect  it. 
We  have  rather  a  right  to  dread,  that  wherever  such 
inconsistency  is  proposed  to  us — that  it  conceals  a  de- 
ception— That  those  who  are  not  remunerated  overtly r, 
will,  by  some  means,  or  other,  to  our  prejudices,  re- 
munerate themselves  covertly  ;  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  be  great  losers  by  a  pretended  generosity— but 
absolutely  dupes,  victims,  and  sacrificed. 

Therefore,  each  Representative  is  to  receive  from 
Government,  ^500,  for  his  years  service,  by  four, 
quarterly  payments, 
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That  sum  will  be  sufficient,  even  in  these  days,  to 
enable  him  to  fill  his  place  respectably  ;  and  making 
him  independant,  leaves  him  no  plea  for  disloyalty  : 
besides  which,  the  prospect  of  the  applause  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  continued  re-election — will  offer  him  a 
better  incentive  to  be  honest — than  a  corruptor  can 
offer  to  make  him  otherwise — For,  his  assured  influence 
being  but  for  one  year,  it  can  never  be  worth  while  for 
corruption  to  offer  as  much  to  betray  it — as  he  may 
reasonably,  calculate  to  receive  as  the  reward  of  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

His  duties  notwithstanding,  will  be  arduous,  and 
compulsory — not  abandoned  to  his  caprice,  neglect,  and 
indifference,  as  they  are  now.  A  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment is  as  much  compelled,  and  expected,  to  be  in  his 
place,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  General  Officer 
in  the  Field,  on  the  day  of  battle — a  Judge  upon  the 
Bench  on  the  day  of  trial  !  He  has  even,  greater  inte- 
rests to  defend — and  when  he  is  paid  for  doing  that 
duty,  he  can  have  no  excuse,  as  he  has  now,  for  neg- 
lecting it,  and  compromising  the  interests  of  those 
•who  send  him  ;  allowing  them  very  often  to  be  trampled 
on,  without  raising  an  arm,  or  a  vofce,  in  their  favour, 
or  their  defence. 

That  his  seat  may  never  be  unoccupied  in  the  House, 
and  the  interest  of  the  electors,  never,  for  an  instant, 
abandoned;  to  anticipate  the  calamity  of  death,  sick- 
ness, compelled  absence,  acceptance  of  office,  indis- 
position, and  the  necessity  of  a  new  election — or  the 
total  loss  of  a  Representative  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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year — we  have  elected  a  Vice — who  is  Immediately, 
in  all  such  casps,  either  to  succeed  him,  definitively, 
or  to  perform  his  duties  provisionally.  And  to  make 
ill,  accident  almost  impossible.  Next  to  that  Vice,  we 
have  elected  a  Third  Member,  acting  at  first,  as  Se- 
cretary, to  supply,  if  required,  the  place  of  the  Vice. 
The  Committee  of  Deputies,  in  such  little  likely  cases, 
will  fill  the  place  of  Secretary,  as  they  may  determine  : 
and  by  such  means,  we  have  a  succession  of  individuals 
regularly  schooled — and  trained  to  public  business,  and 
prepared  to  perfo  rm  its  duties,  when  called  upon — A 
Seminary  of  Representatives,  and  Statesmen. 

But,  as  remuneration  must  follow  all  service,  the 
Vice,  when  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Member,  must  be  paid  by  him,  his  travelling  expences, 
and  one  guinea  per  day — The  Auxiliary,  in  similar  case, 
the  s  ame. 

The  Member  tha  thas  only  0^500  per  annum,  to  de- 
pend on,  will  seldom  incur  this  diminution,  but  in  sick- 
ness or  misfortune  ;  which  no  doubt,  his  Constituents 
will  properly  consider,  and  console. 

The  Member  that  is  already  rich,  to  whom  the  money 
is  no  object — may  do  with  it  as  he  pleases  :  he  may,  if 
he  likes,  add  it  to  the  Funds  of  the  Deputies.  For  they, 
as  the  Parochial  Assemblies,  must  have  funds  to  meet 
contingent  expences. 

Those,  of  the  Parochial  Assemblies,  including  the 
expence  of  the  Commissions,  (but  no  eating  or  drink- 
ing), pens,  ink,  paper,  correspondence,  and  indispen- 
sables,  I  propose  to  cover,  by  one  shilling,  paid  for 
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every  vote,  in  addition  to  the  public  contribution  ; 
which  in  each  Parish,  making-  a  sum  of  c£25,  on  500 
Votes,  will  be  generally  more  than  sufficient :  Public 
Buildings  being  as  generally  at  their  disposal,  for  their 
meetings,  at  little  expence — The  Churches  especially, 
as  it  is  a  sacred  and  solemn  assembly,  and  such  is  not 
inconsistent,  may  be  used  for  this. 

But  this  will  offer  little  surplus  to  reward  the  Deputy's 
Assistant,  and  the  Secretary.  These  must  look  to  the 
Electors,  for  a  gratification,  to  be  voted  to  them,  by 
their  Subscriptions,  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  in  propor- 
tion as  their  services  may  have  been  great,  and  ap- 
proved of. 

The  Receiver  being  an  officer  of,  and  appointed  by 
Government,  (no  Tax-gatherers  being  in  existence,  as 
there  will  be  no  taxes,)  will  be  paid  by  Government  ; 
by  a  per  centage,  to  be  regulated  by  his  receipts. 

Suppose  ,£3,  per  cent.  The  average  contribution  of 
each  Parochial  Assembly  consisting  of  500  Votes, 
paying  the  lowest  c£3,  the  highest  ^lO.  the  medium  6J 
will  be  about  c£300,  and  offer  a  remuneration,  o£3000, 
at  3  per  cent,  of  c£90,  a  year  ;  payable  by  Government, 
out  of  said  receipts 

The  Deputies  must  remunerate  by  a  gratification,  al 
the  end  of  the  year,  voted  and  supplied  by  themselves, 
such  services  as  they  may  receive — other  than  those  of 
the  sitting  Member  ?  and  also,  in  the  same  way,  defray 
their  incidental  cxpences. 
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Penalties  of  Defaulters. 


I  must  examine,  guard  against,  and  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  Defaults  ;  though  I  apprehend  Defaulters 
will  be  very  rare. 

As  I  deprecate  and  avoid  all  compulsory  contributions 
to  the  State,  so  shall  not  the  State  take  any  compulsory 
means  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  even  of  voluntary  obli- 
gations contracted.  1  employ  in  the  first  instance, 
none  but  moral  and  social  incentives — I  will  require 
the  aid  of  no  other  in  the  second. 

But — To  guard  against  possible  Defaults,  No  One 
not  a  fixed  resident  in  the  Parish,  will  be  admitted  an 
Elector,  without  paying  down,  at  the  time,  the  full 
year's  contribution ;  unless  he  be  guaranteed  by  an  ap- 
proved, fixed  resident — or  a  person  of  known  pro- 
perty therein,  though  not  a  resident  of  the  Parish.  And 
rank  in  society,  as  well  as  political  rank,  and  influence, 
respect,  and  consideration,  are  accorded  to  each,  in 
virtue  of  his  contribution  to  the  State,  as  will  be  jus- 
tified by  his  Commission.  And  as  the  preservation  of 
such,  having  once  acquired  them,  will  be  naturally,  a 
yery  dear,  and  anxious  object,  it  is  presumable  that 
each  Admitted  Elector,  will  be  as  anxious,  as  exact, 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  State,  on  which  his 
public  credit  depends  ;  which  he  contracts  so  volunta- 
rily ;  for  which  he  receives  a  moral  and  political  value  ; 
in  preference  to  all  others,  as  the  most  precious,  and 
most  important — for  the  loss  of  these  acquired  advany- 
tages,  will  be  the  punishment  of  his  default. 
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No  Exchequer  Process,  nor  Seizures,  nor  Collec- 
tors, shall  torment  him,  even  by  their  applications. — 
He  shall  he  left,  as  in  the  outset,  to  his  own  will — But, 
in  arrear,  beyond  seven  days,  for  one,  quarterly  pay- 
ment, he  may  be  admitted  to  no  assembly — no  exercise 
of  political  interference,  till  payment  be  made.  And,  if 
a  second  quarter  succeed,  and  the  whole  be  not  paid, 
within  seven  days,  after  the  second  default,  he  is  struck 
off  the  list  of  Voters,  definitively,  for  that  year — Nor 
can  be  re-admitted,  but  on  full  payment  of  the  years 
contribution — the  first  third,  paid  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, being  forfeit  to  the  Fund  of  the  Parochial 
Assembly,  as  the  penance  of  his  default. 

An  erasure  from  the  List  of  Electors,  includes  that 
also,  from  the  List  of  Deputies,  if  the  defaulter  be  a 
Deputy — and  in  such  case,  tho'  re-admitted  to  the  As- 
sembly of  Electors,  he  can  only  be  re-adrnitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Deputies,  by  their  consent,  and  upon 
such  terms,  by  fine,  as  they  may  choose  to  impose — - 
the  Fine  to  be  added  to  their  Fund. 

Such  is  the  punishment  .  and  so  the  default  shall  be 
paid  and  expiated,  no  slur  or  disqualification  ensue 

JDg. 

All  receipts  of  payments,  are  acknowledged  on  the 
Commission  of  the  Elector. 
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Observation. 


All  default,  we  are  well  aware,  might  be  entirely  an- 
ticipated, by  requiring  of  each  Elector,  the  full  amount 
of  his  contribution,  at  the  time  of  inscribing — and 
receiving  the  rank  he  chooses  to  claim, — but 

1st.  The  State  does  not  want,  and  need  not  require, 
the  whole  annual  supply  in  advance. 

2d.  The  major  part  of  persons  fitted,  and  willing  to 
subscribe — persons  who  can  earn  weekly,  their  weekly 
subsistence — persons  whose  payments  are  made  quar- 
terly, only,  to  them — persons  too,  that  are  rich,  but 
whose  capitals  are  employed,  might  by  such  exaction, 
be  in  part,  excluded — some  deterred — and  many  there- 
by denied  the  right  rank  they  have  good  reason  to 
assert,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Revenue,  of  them- 
selves, and  the  consideration  of  their  families,  in  the 
world — and  once  admitted,  upon  easy  and  practicable 
terms,  to  such  profitable,  as  flattering  advantages,  few 
will  be  found  (o  renounce  them  by  their  default,  and  the 
less  so,  as  the  payment  of  their  respective  quotas, 
being  required  only  quarterly,  will  make  such  pa}ment 
easy  and  commodious. 

It  will  be  worthy  of  most  particular  remark,  here, 
before  I  quit  the  Representatives  so  Elected — that, 
each  Member  sent  to  Parliament,  under  my  system, 
will  represent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  calculation  of  Re- 
venue, that  follows,  though  not  precisely,  yet,  upon 
an  average,  the  same  number  of  persons — precisely 
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the  same  amount  of  property — and  each,  the  same 
amount  of  Revenue,  to  the  State. 

Each  will  represent  a  County  Committee  of  Forty 
Eight  persons — which  persons,  represent  each,  a  Paro- 
chial Assembly  of  Five  Hundred  Votes,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  c£6. 10s.  per  Vote — making  a  revenue  to  the 
State,  represented  by  each  Member,  and  of  which  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Bearer,  and  the  Guarantee,  of 
c£156,000.  And  the  number  of  Representatives  cho- 
sen, being  Five  Hundred,  by  as  many  County  Com- 
mittees, composed  each  of  48  Deputies — that  are 
elected  each,  by  500  Votes — The  whole  number  that  I 
calculate  upon,  being  12,000,000  of  Votes ,  represented 
by  3,000,000  of  Voters,  the  assembled  body  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  represent  a  Revenue  to  the 
State,  of  Seventy-eight  Millions. 

Proceed  farther  for  the  proof,  and  illustrations  of 
this,;  in  tke  next  chapter. 
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Results  and  Conclusion. 


Having  shewn  in  a  Representative  Government, 
how  the  Right  of  Snffrage  is  to  be  acquired,  and  why, 

How,  thereby,  a  Voluntary  Revenue  shall  be  raised 
for  the  State,  to  destroy  entirely,  and  replace  all  Com- 
pulsory Taxation. 

How  such  Votes,  so  formed,  are  to  constitute  Pa- 
rochial Assemblies,  for  the  Election  of  their  Deputies. 

How  those  Deputies  are  to  form  Committees  for  the 
Elections  of  their  Representatives,  to  sit  in  Parliament ; 
and  sufficiently  shewn,  how  a  Parliament  so  elected, 
must  be  composed  of  only  such  as  ought  to  go  there* ;  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  such  as  ought  not— from  vice, 
folly,  incompetence,  natural,  (or  from  imbecility  of  age, 
or  immaturity  of  youth)  ;  1  will  proceed  to  offer,  as  ap- 
plicable to  us,  in  our  present  state,  a  calculation  of 
its  immediate  financial  results. 

I  calculate  then,  not  so  much  upon  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  (fourteen  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions,) as  upon  the  whole  of  the  properties,  wealth  and 
incomes  of  the  British  Empire,  at  home,  in  the  West, 
and  in  the  East  :  which  in  its  extent,  offers  a  population 
subject  to  its  sway,  greatly  exceeding,  ( I  speak  within 
compass)  Sixty  Millions  of  Souls  :  and  from  the  resources 
of  these  Sixty  Millions,  their  wealth  finding  its  repre- 
sentatives here,  at  home, — I  calculate,  modestly,  as 
voluntarily  coming  forward,  not  Twelve  Millions  of  Per.. 
sons,  perhaps  only  Thre  e  Millions,  affording  Twelve 
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Millions  of  Votes.     These  are  enough  for  my  purpose, 
but  certainly  much  under   the  mark  ;  as,  having  now, 
Two  Millions  of  Paupers  receiving  alms,  every  one    of 
whom,  notwithstanding*  they    are  paupers,    pays   indi- 
rectly to  government,    per  annum,  and  for   no    return, 
more  than  I  ask  to    be  paid,  and  give,  in  return,  the 
Right  of  Voting,  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  being 
relieved  from  the  distress  of  that  taxation  which    drives 
to  the  necessity  of  asking  alms,  will  be  enabled  each, 
to  pay  c£3.  and  be  a  Voter  ;  we    will   be   permitted  to 
suppose,  that  the  working  classes  alone,  that  do  not  re- 
ceive alms,  amount  at  least .  to  Three   Millions,  paying, 
every  one,  at  least,    by   taxation,  direct   and   indirect, 
ten  pounds  per   annum,    to  Government,    noiu,  for  no 
right  whatever,  that  they  receive  ;   and  who  would   all, 
indisputably,  be  rejoiced  to  pay  only  THREE,  instead  of 
TEN,  and  obtain  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  the  first  de- 
gree of  respectability  recognized  in  the  basis  of  society 
and  orovernmenU 

O 

With  this  view  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  when  it  is 
remarked  that  my  operation  tends  especially,  to  draw 
forth  the  so  well  defended  resources  of  the  Rich,  and 
that  have  hitherto  so  well  escaped  the  rapacious  in* 
genuity  (or  awkwardness)  of  former  financiers  ;  and 
thrown  all  the  burthens  on  the  industrious  and  labour- 
ing classes,  when  they  (the  Rich)  are  calculated  as  my 
great  dependance,  for  plurality  of  voice,  in  the  same 
Voters,  my  calculation  of  Three  Millions  of  Voters, 
affording  12,000,000  of  Votes,  will  not  be  refused  me. 

This  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  single  vote  paying 
/'3.  and  the  Votes,  when  multiplied  in  the  same  hands 
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to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards,  paying  each  <£Wt  the 
average  payment  of  votes,  is  ,£6. 10*.  each,  and  on  12  mil- 
lions, this  offers  an  amount  of  78  millions  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  all  the  other  bodies,   being   elected  annuallv, 
the  annual  income  must  be  as  above,  Seventy  Eight  Mil- 
lions :  though  at  present,  by  all  the   varied,    vexatious, 
and  oppressive  taxes,  as  injurious  to — as  destructive  of 
individual  and   national   prosperity,  by  the  natures  o 
their  conceptions  and  collections, only  Fifty-three  Millions 
can  be  got  together,  at  a  rack-rent,  being  Fifteen    Mil- 
lions below  the  expenditure  !  though  the  Sinking  Fund, 
sacred  to  the  reduction  of  the   debt,  is   diverted  from 
that  sworn  purpose,  and  employed  to  eke  out  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  Revenue  !  and  year   after  year,   succes- 
sively, during  peace,  we  are   presented    with  a  mon- 
strous, and  still  increasing  deficit  ! 

From  such  state  of  things,  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  conclusions,  incontestably  results. 

Either,  that  the  resources  of  the  Country  are  com- 
pletely exhausted — or,  that  the  capabilities  and  fiscal 
ingenuities  of  the  Government,  can  go  no  farther  ! — • 
the  first  being  not  True — by  the  second,  the  total,  as 
afflicting  incompetency  of  the  present  Ministers  to 
meet  present  circumstances,  is  most  unequivocally  de- 
clared, and  confirmed. 

Rather  than  admit  the  latter,  however,  they  have 
produced,  first. 

A  most  perplexed,  as  pettifogging  paltry  compli- 
cation— a  kind  of  hocus-pocus  transmutation  of  3  per 
Cents,  into  Cents,  at  3J — extorting  the  difference  of 
funded  value,  so  much  per  Cent,  fiom  those  already 
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in  their  hands — and  who  could  not  get  out  of  them. 
By  this  effort  of  extraordinary  invention,  the  Financier 
bragged  that  he  neither  laid  any  new  Tax,  nor  asked 
any  new  Loan — for  openly,  he  did  neither  :  (unless 
some  foolish  people  may  think  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  tantamount  to  a  Loan,)  but  in  an  insidious  and 
perfidious  fashion — he  did  both  :  and  in  a  most  des- 
picable, as  incompetent  way.  Such  refined  scheme, 
however,  pilfered  from  two  or  three  forgotten  panv 
phlets,  was  notwithstanding  held  up  to  our  admiration 
as  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  machinery — because  it 
perplexed  the  plain  understanding  of  the  honest  ex- 
aminer, and  presented  a  mass  of  hieroglyphics  to  solvev 
presuming  meritorious  arcana,  which  when  solved, 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  solution. 

Next,  as  proof  of  their  talent,    was    made   a  most 
clumsy,  as  unjustifiable   attempt — a    vulgar   artifice — 
clandestinely  to  clear  the  market  of  so  many  Exchequer 
Bills,  in  order  that  so  rrany  more    might  be   issued   in 
their   room — to    compel   the   Country  Bankers  to  give 
Securities  for  their  issues  of  Paper — who   really  do  at 
present,  offer  an  ostensible  guarantee,   in  their  known 
properties,    to  the  voluntary  acceptors  of  their  Paper, 
when  the  Bank  of  England  gives  none  at  all  !     Of  it, 
none  is  asked,  though  it  offers  no  palpable   or   visible 
security — though  its  Paper  is  forced  on  our  acceptance 
and  in  the  mind  of  every   dispassionate  man,  its  pro- 
bably, very  near  declaration   of  insolvency,  threatens 
the  ruin  of  all  the  nionied  persons  in  the   Country — to 
involve  the  nation  in  calamity  ;  and  to  convulse  the  whole 
empire  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
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Nevertheless,  the  lesser  speculators,  the  modest  re- 
tailers, were  called  upon  to  give  security  (for  ihe 
concealed  purpose,  that  I  have  shewn,  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply, not  from  any,  tho  pretended  anxiety  for  the  people) 
for  re/usable  issues,  whilst  none  is  demanded  from 
those  gigantic,  wholesale  paper-mongers,  whose  paper 
the  Subject  is  compelled,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to 
accept ! 

After  this,  another  mild  exploit — was  to  rack  rent  the 
abominable  Window  Lights,  employing  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  now  proved  before  the  House,  a  parcel 
of  peculators,  giving  no  security  at  all — (oh  !  wise 
Ministers  I)  who  robbed  them  of  half  the  proceeds  of 
their  tyranny. 

Under  this  operation,  they  humanely  sold  the  slicks 
and  stools,  the  very  beds  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
persons,  unable  to  pay  ;  sold  the  very  beds  from  under 
them,  and  snatched  the  bread,  the  very  bread,  from 
ont  the  mouths  of  their  hungry  children; — encreasing 
the  Parish  incumbrances  thereby,  in  a  horrible  degree, 
and  failing,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
their  promised  gains.  These  vile  contrivances  they 
will  nevertheless,  venture  to  adduce  as  merits,  though 
followed  by  no  success — or,  but  by  a  most  trumpery 
one,  in  relation  to  our  \vants  :  as  proofs  of  having 
done  all  that  a  vigorous  and  zealous  Ministry  could 

do!  ! 

Besides,  lest  a  doubt  should   remain   after   this,    aU 

the  new  built  Barracks  in  the  country — all  the    bran- 
new  stores  that  were  deposited  therein,  they  sold  piece- 
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meal,  and  by  lot,  to  collect  a  little  ready  money,  like 
truly  improvident,  and  prodigal  spendthrifts,  for  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  value — whilst,  in  the  very  same 
breath,  in  other  parts,  they  contracted  anew,  for  the 
supply  of  Government,  with  the  same  articles,  at  the 
first  prices.  -Ergo,  having  proceeded  to  such  desperate 
extremities,  they  had  done  to  the  full  extent  of  pos- 
sibility— and  the  country,  by  these  tokens,  was  evi- 
dently exhausted. 

But,precisely  from  all  these  proofs,  I  will  under- 
take to  prove — just  the  contrary  : — 

1st.  That  they  have  not  exhausted  the  Country,  by 
any  means,  in  spite  of  their  endeavours  to  that  effect. 

2d.  That  they  have  afforded  undeniable  demonstra- 
tion of  their  utter  incapacity. 

3rd.  That  the  "  Spectemur  Agenda"  is  not,  and 
must  not  be  their  motto  ;  for  they  cannot,  in  reality, 
do  any  thing— but  "talk  I" 

Talk!  oh  yes,  talk,  coufuse,  and  confound,  they 
can  certainly — and  do,  with  great  success  :  and  insult 
the  ears  and  the  understandings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  People  at  large,  with  the  most  bare- 
faced falsehoods,  and  grossest  mis-statements — false 
representations  so  ridiculous,  even,  that  they  recipro- 
cally confute,  and  confound  each  other. 

For  hear  them,  when  the  conduct  «f  Ministry  is  to 
be  questioned,  reform,  or  enquiry  proposed,  *  The 
"  country  never  was  so  prosperous-  -never  so  well  con- 
ducted— never  so  little  crime — never  so  few  punish- 
"raent — never  people  so  satisfied. "Butif  restrictive  Laws 
•are  to  be  passed  for  Ministers,  to  augment  their  power, 
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for  shield  them  from  punishments,  by  Indemnities  for 
their  misdeeds;  or  Millions  be  wanted  to  build  Churches 
or  for  other  pretended  pious  uses* — oh  !  then  we  are 
*'  told,  the  Country  was  never  so  wicked — the  people 
"  never  so  immoral,  turbulent,  seditious,  difficult  to  be 
"  governed,  or  so  much  disposed,  or  given  to  the  com- 
"  mission  of  every  crime."  And,  if  the  humanity  and 
generosity  of  the  higher  powers  be  attacked,  "  Never 
"  did  Government  and  Governors,  so  humanely,  and  so 
'•*  munificently  step  forward  to  relieve  the  so  lamentable 
"  miseries  of  the  multitude,  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
"  transition  from  War  to  Peace  !"  Risum  teneatis. 

Two  words  more,  by  way  of  question,    shall  suffice, 
to  establish  what  I  have  asserted. 

1st.  If  the  Ministry,  by  their  so  energetic  plans  of 
righteous  extortion,  have  really  obtained  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  Country — all  that  the  resources  of  the 
Country  can  supply,  they,  having  the  most  power,  as 
the  greatest  disposition  to  do  so,  how  comes  it,  that 
Parish  Officers,  mere  Parish  Agents,  coming  after 
them,  gleaning  where  Ministers  have  harvested — how- 
comes  it,  that  these  collect,  as  Poor's  Rates,  more 
than  Eight,  and  near  Tea  Millions  a  year,  for  the 
wretched  ?  A  tolerable  gleaning  this  !  Add  to  which, 
at  least,  half  that  sum,  raised  by  voluntary  charities 

*  It  will  be  strange  to  remark,  th;it  ever  since  the  canting  plea  of 
"  Building  Churches,"  which  commenced  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
which,  in  reality,  means  nothing  but  to  get  so  much  Money  from  the 
Subject,  and  to  increase  the  patronage  and  influence  of  Government, 
and  has  been  continued,  for  the  increase  of  piety,  "that  Jails  have 
continued  to  increase  i:i  the  same  proportion  !  /" 
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and  benefactions—making  together,  Twelve  Millions, 
or  more,  which  are  requisite,  and  are  obtained,  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses,  Ministerial  Taxation  alone,  has 
produced.  Why  could  not  Ministers,  getting  at  once, 
at  that  sura,  have  spared  the  Poor  from  so  much  want, 
and  anticipated  a  so  circuitous,  as  calamitous  ope- 
ration ? 

2d.  And  finally,  how  comes  it,  if  there  is  not  in  the 
Country,  wealth  enough  for  the  wants  of  Government 
and  the  State,  that  so  many  Millions  are  carried  out  of 
it,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Foreign  powers — our  late 
enemies  ? 

Is  this  well,  or  wise,  and  what  should  we  say  of  an 
individual,  that  left  his  own  family  to  starve,  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  still  unpaid,  and  yet,  would 
lend  Thousands  to  his  neighbours,  who  were  not  even 
Lis  friends  ? 

Now  one  word  for  myself.  Finding  fault,  we  all 
know  to  be  alone,  an  easy  trade  :  but  this  accusation 
-will  not  lie  against  me— for  I  offer  the  remedy  at  the 
same  time. 

No  one  is  better  informed  than  I  am,  with  what 
self-sufficient  and  supercilious  disdain,  those,  even  that 
casually,  and  mo  t  undeservedly,  have  for  a  moment, 
been  in  place,  or  in  any  way  have  had  their  names  be- 
fore the  public,  affect  to  depreciate,  not  receive,  po- 
litical propositions  from  one,  that  has  not  in  his  favour 
the  prejudices  attached  to  a  proclaimed  appointment, 
as  if  the  magic  of  an  appointment,  begat  the  ability 
to  fulfil  it  :  and  few  have  remarked  mere,  how  much 
the  world,  in  general,  is  the  dupe  of  this  illusion. 
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A  name  alone,  is  often,  every  thing.  All,  sometimes 
depends  on  a  name.  Yet  a  name  very  often,  so  ca- 
priciously is  it  acquired,  amounts  as  frequently,  to 
nothing  at  all. 

Vox  el  preterea  Nihil. 

Consequently,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  how  great  a 
draw-hack  such  defect  may  produce  to  this  publication, 
ushered  in  without  the  aid  of  any  such  deceptive  re- 
commendation, of  any  quackery  whatever. 

But,  what  encourages  and  consoles  me,  is  the  re- 
flection, that,  altho  volunteers  of  political  advices,  are 
no  doubt,  almost  universally  regarded,  or  disregarded, 
as  Doctors  preaching  without  mission  ;  it  is  also, 
almost  as  universally  recognized,  that  those  employed, 
favour  and  affection  protecting  them,  enjoy  hut  too 
often,  the  title  of  Doctors— a  non  docendo  ; — and  Mon- 
tesquieu arid  Gibbon  have  both  told  us,  '  that  private 
reason  often  outstrips  public  wisdom." 

The  writer  never  has  occupied  any  public  situation, 
tbo  *  he  has  habitually  sat  at  great,  men's  boards' — never 
has  once  held  the  cards,  at  any  one,  even  of  the  round 
political  games— or  round  about  political  games,  that 
have  so  long  been  playing. 

But,  notwithstanding,  as  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that,  in  those  cases,  "  the  looker  on  sees  mosi 
of  the  game" — he  may.  upon  such  plea,  obtain  per- 
haps, some  share  of  attention,  when  it  is  added,  that 
during  many,  many  ) ears,  of  intense  stndy,  observa- 
tions of  the  players,  and  reflections  upon  the  play, 
both  here  and  in  France,  which  has  afforded  the  double 
advantage  of  comparing  the  talents  of  the  two  regions, 
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he  has  constantly  cherished  and  attended  to  no  other 
object,  than  that  of  being  useful  to  this  country,  and 
to  mankind  in  general. 

To  continue  the  simile  a  little  longer,  and  to  say 
something  in  favour  of  unfortunate  players — our  own 
particularly — it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  al^ 
games  of  chance  the  greatest  wisdom  may  be  foiled  by  a 
run  of  ill-luck  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  suppose  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  gams  of  chance,  we  may  in  such  case, 
suppose,  notwithstanding  all  our  disasters,  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  country,  and  the  still  more  wretched 
state  of  our  accounts — that  our  players,  in  spite  of  all 
critics,  are  nevertheless,  the  most  adroit  cutters  and 
shufflers,  and  the  best  dealers  of  cards,  good  cards  to 
themselves — that  we  could  have  selected. 

However,  to  be  persuaded  of  this  truth,  we  must 
judge  of  them,  by  what  they  say,  and  not  by  what 
they  do — but  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  "  That  the 
good  tree  shall  always  be  known  by  its  fruits  :  and  by 
their  fruits'  ye  shall  know  thetn" 

I  think  T  need  here,  say  nothing  more  to  heighten 
the  picture,  and  add  strength  to  the  exposure  ;  though 
more  might  be  added,  and  without  forging  ma- 
terials. 

But  I  must  add,  that  this  succinct  detail  of  my  plan, 
being  purely  elementary,  and  intended  as  such,  in  order 
to  make  it  short  as  possible,  at  present,  is  susceptible 
of  arguments,  authorities  and  illustrations,  that  shall 
defeat  every  possible  objection  ;  all  of  which  are  ready, 
and  shall,  when  necessary,  be  given  to  the  Public. 


47 

Here  meantime,  1  conclude,  repeating  the  axiom 
with  which  I  have  ornamented  my  Title  page. 

"  The  allegiance,  prosperity,  and  virtue  of  the  sub- 
"ject,  will  always  bear  exact  proportion  to  the  goodness 
"  of  the  Government:1 

And  lest  this,  my  (to  many}  most  unwelcome  asser- 
tion, should  he  questioned  by  such — I  will   add   to  it, 
one  that  age  has  long  rendered  sacred — that  no  one  will 
now  dispute — and  that  shall  well  justify  its  companion. 
"  Good  Officers  make  good  Soldiers, 
"And  good  Masters — good  Servants" 


Postscript. 


On  this  plan  is  founded,  and  with  this  is  connected, 
a  New  System  of  Social  Police,  that  shall  exclude 
altogether,  the  Punishment  of  Death  :  and  render 
Gallows  and  Jails,  the  savage  conceptions  of  rude  and 
vindictive  man,  in  times  of  ignorance  —  as  superfluous 
end  unnecessary,  as  they  are  proved,  by  a  long  and 
terrible  experience,  to  be  incompetent  and  detest- 
able ;  incapable  to  reform,  as  incapable  to  deter  ! 


ERRATUM. 

Page  32,  line  20,  for—  "Will  be  about  300*.  and  offer  a  remuneration, 
3000/.  at  3  per  cent,  of  90Z.  a  year,  t?c."  read  "Will  be  about  3000*.  and 
offer  a  remuneration  at  3J.  per  cent  of  DO/,  a  year." 


Fr»m  tke  Prets  of  (*,   H'omJ,  Printer,  Stationer  t  and  Eookstllcr,  High 
S.reet,  Canterbury. 
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